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POLITICS FOR FARMERS. 
Continued from page 242. 

Now as to meats, of all sorts. 
tion and waste, exceed § |b, for each persona day. 
The gross quantity required is then 222,160,000 


annually—equal to the full average value of all 
the cotton exported. Without an interiortrade, a 
city can only be as Heliogoland was when convert- 
ed into a nest for smugglers, as the Island of St 


British Islands are supplied with our flour, &e, 
A more special application of the benefitsderived 


! 
manufactures. 


| 200,000 bushels of * Southern corn,’ nearly all of 
which immediately passed to the manufacturers for 

| consum ption, 

| We might multiply facts like these without num- 


The consump- Thomas is, because a‘ free port’ at which the > ber—but cannot give the room to state them, 


| Such is the connexion between agriculture and 
We shall now notice the folly, or 


pounds, equal to 11,000,000 barrels of beef or pork. froma prudent division of labor, may be thus shown: | falsehood, of those who insist that the laws for the 


The greatest export that we ever made of beef 
and pork was in 1805, 240,000 bls, 


Massachusetts, Rhode Island and Connecticut, 


protection of domestic manufactures are ‘ taxes’ 


In 1829, are capable of raising all the bread stuffs which on consumers—for these laws have had one invariable 


only 110,000; or 22,000,000 of Ibs., just an hun- their people need, and heretofore had a cousider- | tendency to reduce the prices of articles protected, 


dredth part of the domestic consuinption, 


It thus appears, that the vegetable food of the their attention much to navigation, and have lately | the products of our soil, 


United States exported, is about a 24th part of 


The lands 


become great manufacturing states, 


cable surplus; but, at an early period, they turned) without at all diminishing the foreign demand for 


In 1823, the year before 
‘the ‘abominable tariff? of 1824, we exported 173,- 


what the home demand requires; and of meats, | in this district are not well fitted for the cultivation | 000,000 lbs, of cotton* and 756,000 bbls, of flour, 


only a hundreth part. 


KET that should mainly occupy the thoughts of a' 


republican statesman, 

This great market is best encouraged or pro- 
tected by divisions of labor, Ifall were farmers, 
raising their own bread and meat, there would be no 
home market ; and flour, for the foreign one, would 
not sell for more than two dollars a barrel, if for so 
much, delivered at our sea ports, The English 
could hardly take it as a wift, because of the duty, 
unless in times of scarcity, though delivered free 
of costfor freight! But were all farmers, we 
should have no cities. How would the account 
stand then? NewYork, alone, consumes the 
equivalent of one third of att our exports of 
flour; Baltimore, 150,000 barrels, or three fifths of 
all that we sent to the West Indies last year ; 
Baltimore, and’ her adjacent factories, also con- 
sume the equivalent of 80,000 barrels of beef 
or pork ; about three fourths of the whole export 
of lastyear. Yet we have heard a senseless Mary- 
Jand farmer wish that ¢ Baltimore (his market,) was 
sunk in the basin!’ He might almost as well 
have wished that the mills which prepared his 
grain were destroyed, The people of the cities 
of Boston, New York, Philadelphiaand Baltimore, 
employ twice as many men as farmers, graziers, 


gardeners, &c, as Asia, Africa, Europe and Amer-| 


ica, (except the United States) employ, 





if able to purchase it. We take of them cotton 
and other manufactures, oil, &c, and they receive, 


Itis then the Home mar-| of wheat—but they prefer bread made from it, together worth 25,400,000 dollars ; and in 1826, 


| 204 millions of pounds of cotton and 857,000 bbls, 
flour, worth together 29,150,000 dollars: the 


in exchange of us, not less than the equivalent of | quantity and the value being both increased, in 
1,500,000 barrels of flour, in bread-stuffs, or a/ defiance of all the awful predictions to the con 


much greater value than the whole of our foreign 
trade in them. 
ness, and is of vast importance to all parties. It 
is equally profitable to the one, whether a yard of 
cotton cloth be sold for 6 or 7 cents, to go to 
Baltimore or Lima—or to the other, ifa barrel of 
flour sells for &5, to proceed to Boston or Kams- 
chatka! But there is this imposing advantage— 
the orders and decrees, intrigues, or caprices, of 
foreign nations, have no effect over our home trade. 
Its amount is beyond calculation—and it knits the 


people closely together. We have seen Balti- 
more branded flour in the midst of the moun- 


tains of Vermont. Such is the ‘American Sys- 
tem.’ This could not have happened, but because 
of the division of labor that we have spoken of. 
But it is said, the people would eat as much 
bread as they now do, were that ‘system’ destroyed. 
So it may be said that we should require as many 
shoes, were all the shoe-mal:ers guillotined! But 
everybody knows that it would not be advanta- 
geous for the farmer to stop his plough and let his 


horses remain idle,to make a pair of shoes. If| 
Here is a| the people on the rich iands of New York, Penn-| amount, because of that duty ? 


This may be called a new busi-| 


| trary.t 


Taxes, of some kind, must be paid. A revenue 
| duty must be collected; but, whether a protecting 
duty superadded, is, or is not, a tax, depends on 
| particular considerations, For example—the duty 
ona square yard of coarse cotton goods is 83 
cents—but we may buy a square yard of such 
goods, home-made, for eight cents, or 3 of a cent 
less than the duty. It is impossible then, that the 
duty is a tax. The duty on shot is 4 cents per 
lb., but we can obtain any quantity of shot at 5 
cents per lbh— ifthe duty isa tax, the shot is 
worth only one per cent lb., and so on. The duty 
on wheat is 15 per cent—or‘ 15 cents on every 
dollar of its cost,’ as the ‘free trade’ folks say— 
butis any farmer foolish enough to believe thata 
tar of the United States is collected on the wheat 
that he grows and consumes? It is a popular ery, 
that‘ duties are taxes:’ so was the halloo, * Great 
is the Diana of the Ephesians.’ A falsehood, on an 
idol, placed in opposition to truth, and the eternal 
principle of truth! There is a duty of 3 cents 
|per pound on cotton—is cotton advanced in that 
Pshaw! We 





specimen of that division of labor just above al-| sylvania, Maryland and Virginia, can ‘make wheat! cannot dwell longer on such subjects—and must 


luded to. 


Large cities cannot exist unless the cheaper than those of Massachusetts an! Rhode | proceed. 
manufacturing and mechanic arts prospenin them. | Island and they, of the latter, furnish the other | 


Manvractures or Iron.—This is a leading 


It isthe product of industry thus applied, which with cotton goods cheaper than they can otherwise | interest in the United States, and a great supporter 


obtains food and other supples for them; and) 


this causes that invaluable interior commerce, 
which prevails in every civilized nation, and must 


obtain them, common sense will teach both the 
value of mutual exchanges, We believe that the 
sale of one barrel of American flour was never 


. . . | . 
more or less exist in all populous countries. Two | lost, because of the loss of the West India trade— 


of the greatest cities in the world, Nankin, in 
China, and Jeddo, in Japan, are thus mantained ; a 
vast amount of home trade is transacted at them, 
the foreign being of no account. 





that the general amount of our trade with the 
West Indies has not been materially effected by 
an opening or closing of the British ports.* But 


,of the home market, as every farmer, in the 
‘neighborhood of iron works, well knows. The 
following shows that decreased prices have inva- 
riably followed increased duties, As to tron manu- 
factures, no patriot will contend that we should be 
dependent on any foreign nation for them—they 
are essential to the independence of our own—and 


And at London, | if the sale of all the flour which proceeded (di-y are without substitutes. 
the greatest commercial city in the world, the in- | rect) to those*ports when opened, was really lost to. 


The first encouragement was given to rolling 


terior or home trade is at least twenty times great-| us, the whole amount is less than the demand for iron by the tariff of 1816, when the duty was 


er than the foreign one. 
country two beautiful types of the principles that 
we teach, if Pittsburgh and Cincinnati, They have 
no foreign trade: but lands and houses in them, 
and in their neighborhood, bear a full comparison 
with the value of Jands and houses at Baltimore, 
and its neighborhood, The manufactures of Phil- 
adelphia, (that is those that are supplied with Phil- 
adelphia labor and capital, and which centre in 
that city,)have been estimated at $25,000,000 





We have in our own | flour and corn at the manufacturing town of Provi-| 


dence, Rhode Island. This will astonish many, 
but it is the truth notwithstanding. 
amount of flour ever exported to the British West 
Indies was about 130,000 barrels in one year. 
In 1826-7, from July to July, 127,150 barrels of 
flour Were received at Providence, with, perhaps, 


 *We have exported 100,000 bbls. of flour more to the 
West Indies, when those ports were shut, than when 
they were opened—1821 compared with 1825. 


The wIGHest | 








| * Much the largest amount that we ever had exported, 
in one year. The average of 1816 to 1822, inciusive, 
was less than 110 millions of pounds a year. 

t But in the last year we exported 265 millions of 
pounds of cotton, valued at $26,575,000. Has the de- 
mand and value been reduced by the tariff? It is difficult 
toresolve what is meant by the ‘ oppressions of the south,’ 
and what it has to complain of, because of the progress of 
manufactures. A duty of nearly 10 millions is levied in 
England on so much of our tobacco as costs about one 
million. The meekness with which the planters of Vir- 
ginia submit to this, has always excited our curiosity. 
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fixed at $30 per ton, and so it remained until 1828, 
when it was raised to $37 per ton. In conse- 
quence of the actof 1816, fifteen newrolling mills 
Were immediately erected, without including the 
new establishments west of the mountains—and 
Sheet iron and boiler plates, (better than the 
English), which sold for $180 the ton, eight or 
nine years ago, may now be had for 130 or $140 
the ton. We speak always of wholesale prices. 
Rolled round iron has had the same reduction in 
value. 

Small hoop iron, (a new manufacture), protected 
by @ duty of 3 cents per lb. by the tariff of 1828, 
and which sold for $150 a ton a few years ago, 
is now selling for $120 a ton. 

Braziers’ rods, which had never been made in 
this country until protected by the tariff of 1828, 
with a duty of 3} cents per |b,, and were sold at 
$150 aton, or 6% centsa pound, now sell for 
$135 a ton, or 5 cents per |b, though ¢ taxed’ 34 
cents per Ib. 

Cut nails were eight cents per lb, in 1821, and 
had an average value of 7 cts. until 1828, and now 
sell for 54 cents per lb. The duty on nails is 5 
cents per lb. Ifthe duty is a tax, value of the 
nails, is only half a cent per Ib. 

These, and such as these, are the articles of iron 
best protected—and they show a general decline of 
about 25 per cent or one fourth, in price, as com- 
pared with their value previous to such protection. 
Qu hammered bar iron, the duty was 45 cents the 
cwt. in 1816, raised to 90 in 1824, at which it re- 
mains, It was worth (the superior qualities), 


$100 the ton, a few years since, and now sells for 
only $85—a reduction of 15 per cent, because of 
the domestic competition, excited by the tariff. 


Manvractures or Woou.—The duties laid 
upon foreign wool, for the protection of American 
armers, (and which we heartily approve of, exceed 
as to the coarsest and finest qualities, because we do 
not produce any of the former, and “very little to 
the latter), has preventeda large general decline 
in the price of woollen goods, except in what we 
call the medium qualities, which were about 25 per 
cent less last year than previous to the increased 
duties upon them. The price of wool has advanc- 
ed, and so have such cloths—but they are still 
cheaper, of American manufacture, than ever they 
were, of English product, under a mere revenue du- 
ty. The very fine cloths retain pretty nearly their 
old prices, though rather less. All mixtures of cot- 
ton and wool are much cheaper. The ‘Welsh plains’ 
which averaged at least 65 cents a yard, previous 
to the tariff of 1824, fell to 60 cents, on the increa- 
sed duty, as soon as certain of our factories were 
put into operation, And the article known as ¢ Can- 
ton cloths,’ a much more valuable one than the 
‘ Welsh plains,’ sold last year at from 56 to 60 ets. 
Their price has since advanced, because that the 
stock of foreign coarse wool is exhausted, and 
there is no domestic supply. Negro cloths, such 
as in 1825, 6, 7 and 8, sold for 27 cents—and be- 
cause a glut, last year, for 22 cents—now sell for 
42 cents—for the reason assigned. The south im- 
posed the duty on coarse wool, and will pay it! 

{t is difficult to fix a determinately descriptive 
quality of cloths, and not so easy to make out a 
clear comparison of prices but it is manifest, that 
their cost has generally declined with the increase 
ef duties on them. The fact is—that the manufac- 
ture of a yard of cloth, in the United States now can- 
not cost less thanin England, because of new and 
improved machinery, not used in the latter country, 





and which, perhaps, should not be used, because 
of the great number of persons that it would throw 
out of employment. 


a yard of cloth, made in the U, States and in Eng- | 
land, if any there is, is in the difference of the cost | 


of the wool and dye-stufls used — for the protection 
of farmers and planters, As before observed, we 
heartily approve of these duties,so far as they af- 
fect articles produced by us in reasonable quanti- 
ties; but the duties on very coarse and very fine 
wools and indigo, have a direct tendency to tax 
consumers of the cloths made out of or dyed with 
these ‘materials. The farmers have had a large 
advance inthe price of their wool, and we are 
glad of it ; we as much wish au advance in the 
value of cotton. 

A great rise in the price of flannel was predict- 
ed—but, with two tariffs heaped upon them to in- 
crease the price,such as was sold for 23 cents in 
1823, will hardly bring that sum even now, Last 
year these goods were 17 cents only —This shows 
that the tariff has no effect on their price, Wool 
was cheap in 1828, 9, and ismow more valuable 
and so are flannels, Such wool as sold for 18 
cents last year is worth 30. 

[To be continued. } 
A SEASONABLE HINT. 

Mr Russett—I would recommend to your 
readers who have young peach irees under their 
charge to look well to them at this season ; as the 
snow has remainedso long upon the ground, the 
field mice are making great depredations by gnaw- 
ing the bark completely around the tree, a little 
above the surface of the ground, wider the snow. 
It occurred to me this day to examine my trees, 
and I found several entirely destroyed and others 
slightly touched, By shovelling the snow from 
around the trees, I am in hopes to prevent further 
trouble. I offer these hints that all may not be, 
like myself, A SUFFERER. 

Brookline, Feb, 21. 


HORSE MANURE, &c—Quenry. 

Mr Fessennen—lI should like to be informed 
by some of your intelligent correspondents, the 
best way to insure the greatest efficacy in the use 
of horse manure taken from the stable in March 
or April and intended to be used on land that is to 
be at that time (March or April) turned over and 
planted with corn; and also how many’ cart 
loads to the acre would be considered necessary. 
Can you inform me or will Mr Putnney take the 
trouble through your paper how he made his drills 
when he planted his corn ‘on the furrows’ after 
the sward wasturnedup? Did he mean to say 
that his land was not furrowed with a plough after 
the first ploughing previous and preparatory to 
ploughing the corn, and that it was not planted in 
hills in the usual way ? A Youne Farmer. 

Newburyport, Feb., 1831. 








‘ HOPS IN ALBANY. 

John C. Donnelly, inspector of hops in Albany, 
has during the last year, inspected 606 bales, 140,- 
388 Ibs. Fees, deducting expenses, $80,39. 
this 116,430 lbs. first sort, 18,621 second do,2,544 
third do, 2,793 refuse ; 372 hales were from 
Madison co.; 144 from Oneida; the rest from 
Otsego, Chautauque, Cattaraugus, Tompkins, Che- 
nango, and Herkimer. The hop market opened 
the last season at 124 cents a pound, and main- 
tained that price till near the close of the season, 
when they gradually advanced to 16 cents. —Daily 
Advertiser. 


Of}. 





BEES. 
A few years since, a farmer removed from this 


The difference in the cost of county, to one of the northern counties of the state 


of Ohio; his remove was in the winter, and he 
took with his other moveables a hive of bees, and 
at the end of his journey he located in an old log 
‘house, and forthe want of a better place he put 
his swarm of bees into the garret, where they 
| remained till spring. 

| Among the many cares of a remove into the 
| wilderness, he forgot his bees, and negleeted to 
place them out of doors, as is the custom; but 
with the return of spring, and the opening of the 
wild flowers of the wilderness, they did not for- 
get their duty, but ‘gathered honey every day from 
every opening flower,’ until the hive was full to 
overflowing. They found abundant passage be- 
tween the logs of the house. When the hive 
was full, instead of swarming and going off, they 
merely removed a few feet from the old hive, at- 
tached themselves to a login the same roem, and 
wentto work; others attached themselves to the 
outside of the hive, and continued their opera- 
tions in open view, in this manner for several 
years. When the family wanted honey, they went 
inte the room, and breke off what comb they requir- 
ed, without molestation, Having abundant room in 
the garret, they never left it inswarms. It is proba- 
ble that the room was nearly dark, but of this lam 
not informed. From this cireumstance, the inhab- 
itants when they build their houses, finish off a 
small tight room, in the garret, or other convenient 
part of the house, exclusively for the bees, with 
timbers or braces to which they can attach the 
comb, having a tight door to the room,to exclude 
mice, &c, and I understand they are not molested 
by the bee-moth or miller. 1 could much enlarge 
upon this subject, but time does not permit, and it 
is quite suflicient for a practical man to improve 
the hint.— Genesee Farmer. 





MANCHESTER AND LiverPoot Ratt Roap.—Ex- 
tract of a letter toa gentleman.in Windsor, Vt. dated 
Liverpool, 26th Dec. 1850. 

Our Rail road is continuing to surprise more and 
more every day. The mail is now transported on it. 
Between the 16th Sept. and the 7th inst. 60,00D 
passengers have been conveyed along it, during 
which period there have been only eleven instances 
of the journey (32 miles) exceeding by half an 
hour the time fixed for its performance (2 hours 3) 
Indeed as to speed there is no limit. The En- 
gineer Mr Stephenson went the whole distance to 
try a new Engine in fiflyeight minutes. The 
Locomotives gre much improved in their construe- 
tion ; and they have now adopted the plan of fixing 
their cylinders horizontally. — Windsor, Vt, Chron, 





FLOUR IN ALBANY, 
Jasper S. Keeler, inspector of flour in Albany, 
has during 1830, inspected 
42,136 bbls superfine flour 
563 fine 
1,027 half bls flour 


43, 726 
Fees, at 2 cts. a bbl. $874 52; expenses, $200 
67.—Daily Adv, 





The Legislature of S. Carolina have imposed a 
tax of $5000 on Lottery offices. One firm only, 
Messrs Yates & M’Intyre, will pay the tax ; under 
the expectation that it willbe repealed, next séssion, 
and the money refunded, 
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’ ANATOMY. 
Extracts from Davis’s Report on Legalizing the Study 
of Anatomy. 
‘ Not only is this knowledge of anatomy necessary 
to the surgeon, but it is of so fleeting a nature as to 
require constant practice to keep it fresh and 





bright. The oldest, most practised and adroitest | 


surgeon will never essay an ordinary operation on a 
living subject, before he first has traced out his track, 
with the certainty, and all thé solemn sanction of 
life or death, on the dead subject. It is dissection, 


repeated and reiterated dissection alone, that can | 


teach him, where he may cut the living body with 
freedom and despatch ; where he may venture, enly 
with great circumspection and delicacy; and where 
he must not on any consideration attempt what man’s 
organization would render fatal.’ 

‘In che disease of the liver, pain is generally felt 
at the top of the right shoulder. The right phrenic 
nerve sends a branch tothe liver. The third cer- 
vical nerve from which the phrenic arises, sends 
numerous branches to the neighborhood of the 
shoulder : thus is established a nervous communica- 
tion between the shoulder and the liver. This is a 
fact, which nothing but anatomy could teach, and 
affords the explanation of a symptom, which nothing 
but anatomy could give. The knowledge of it 
would infallibly correct a mistake, into which a per- 
son, who is ignorant of it, would be sure to fall: in 
fact persons ignorant of it do constantly commit the 
error. 

‘ Disease of the liver has been known to be erro- 
neously treated as rheumatism in the shoulder, and 
this error may have been fatal to the patient, vy 
giving to a fatal and insidious disease an opportunity 
of taking root in the system. Disease of the liver 


is not unfrequently taken for disease of the lungs. |’ 


So, too, persons treated for disease of the Jiver, have 
been found to have had no disease of the liver, but 
a disease of the brain. 

‘Persons are often attacked with convulsions, 
especially children :—convulsions are spasms ;— 
spasms of course are to be treated by anti-spasmo- 
dics.” But these spasms are only symptoms, denot- 
ing an important disease of the brain, where only 
the remedy is to be applied; and the ignorant prac- 
titioner who prescribes and administers anti-spasmo- 
dics, not only loses the time in which the remedies 
to save life can be successfully employed, but actu- 
ally exacerbates the disease and accelerates its fatal 
termination. In the hip complaint, so terrible and 

ainful a disease, the first pain is felt in the 

nee, not in the hip. Of the numerous painful 
affections of the abdominal region, the lungs, the 
heart, the head and the extremities,some are trace- 
able to a nervous origin and are known as Neural- 
gic Diseases. Dissection has enabled the anatomist 
to follow the nerves from these portions of the hu- 
man frame into and through the spinal marrow, and 
other large but remote masses of nervous matter: 
—and this has suggested to the physician the truly 
philosophical remedy for the painful affections of 
these regions, produced by disordered nerves ; viz. 
to apply remedies to the back,—the less obvious but 
true seat of the disease,—instead of to the immedi- 


ate locality of the pain. Remedies thus applied | 
have had the happiest effects, and afford new and | 


striking illustrations of the necessity of anatomy to 
the successful practice of medicine. 
‘Error in all these cases is inevitable without a 
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death. Such mistakes are easy, except to those 
thoroughly skilled in anatomy, which in all such cases 
is therefore necessary to prevent the most deadly 
mistakes,’ 

* Anatomy has taught that the flow of blood can 
be stopped by external pressure, applied to the 
wounded vessel, or if this be not feasible, by boldly 
| cutting down to it and applying a ligature. Pare, 
‘in a moment of enthusiasm, supposed he had been 

led to this discovery by the immediate inftuence of 
| the Deity. 
| *]t has enabled the surgeon to attempt operations, 





‘which without it would have been impossible and 
‘desperate ; but more, it has taught him that where 
'a hemorrhage is apparently so violent as to threaten 


of Barnstable, has been engaged for twenty years 
in the cultivation of cranberries, that his grounds 
have averaged for the last ten years, seventy bush- 
els per acre, and that some seasons he has had 100 
bushels. ‘Mr F, A. Hayden, of Lincoln, has gath- 
ered from his farm, this season, 400 bushels of cran- 
berries, which he sold in this city (Boston) for 
$600,’ Now, where is the propriety of farmers 
emigrating to Michigan, or to the Rocky Moun- 
tains, when they can be compensated for their 
labor in this manner, in the immediate vicinity of 
our large cities, where the comforts of life and the 
blessings of civilization are so easily obtained. 








instant death, the mere pressure of a finger directed 
by unerring science may check the living torrent, | 
till there be time totie the vessel up and give 
nature time and opportunity to repair the loss that | 
has been sustained. | 
‘ But without that perfect knowledge of the whole | 
human frame, ofevery vein and artery, muscle, nerve | 
and bone,—that anatomy only can give—the sur- | 
geon with the aid of the best apparatus, with the | 
most perfect self possession, would find his efforts | 
defeated, and valuable lives would be lost to society.’ 
‘In the present practice in England, where ampu- 
tation is performed at the proper time and in a prop- 
er manner, it is computed, that ninetyfive persons 
out of one hundred recover from it. Among the 
ancients, the operation killed ninetyfive out of one 
hundred. Among the moderns it cures ninetyfive 
out of one hundred ; such are the results of dissec- 
tion and the study of anatomy.’ 


AGRICULTURE. 

The Charlotte county, New Brunswick, Agricul- 
tural and Emigrant Society held its annual meeting 
some days since. Dr Fryre in the chair. The 
eleventh annual report states, that general improve- 
ment in amount of production, and mode of culti- 
vation has taken place. We copy the commenc- 
ing and concluding paragraphs of the report, as 
they are interesting generally, and most of the 
sentiments expressed in them apply to Nova Scotia 
as well as New Brunswick: 


‘In the usual perception of events perhaps no 
undertaking can be more philanthropic and truly 
patriotic than that of fostering the productions of 
the soil, ina new country, where science had only 
begun to lighten the gloom of its forests, and where 
the laborious avocations of man are mainly circum- 
scribed within a few removes of primeval rudeness. 
When thus engaged we are preparing the surest 
foundation by waich to provide subsistence for our- 
selves and fellow creatures, and at the same time 
will secure the future welfare, prosperity and inde- 
pendence of our country. And while the silent 
hand of time in its advancing course reminds us to | 
be upand doing, the retrospect of past labors 
becomes doubly dear from the consciousness that | 
under divine favor they have not been altogether | 
in vain. * * The President and Directors appeal | 
,to the patriotism of the Members, to persevere in. 
|the most laudable temporal pursuit in which man 

can embark—the support of his kind and coun- 








| on 


knowledge of* anatomy ; and experience so far from | 4 ‘ 
leading to its detection, would rather serve to con- | try,—and they confidently trust, that if the meed of 
firm it. Ignorance of the mode of properly apply- | praise, that most powerful incentive to perseverance, 
ing his experience deprives the unskilled in anatomy | be due to honest exertions, it will not be withheld 
of the ability of profiting by it.’ | from those devoted to Agriculture.’— Halifax Recor- 
*Richerand has recorded of Ferrand, chief surgeon | der. ; 
of Hotel Dieu, that he killed a patient by mistaking | 
an aneurism in the arm pit for an abscess. De | 
Haen mentions a person who died in consequence | 


of the opening, against the advice of Boerhaave, of a A wow fold is _ for speculation to those who 
similar tumor near the knee. Vesalius pronounced | have low lands, and it is hoped that some of our Mon- 





CRANBERRIES. 





Now let us look a little further into this business. 
If we go to raising cranberries, where shall we find 
a market? This is a very natural question, but is 
easily answered ; go where Mr Hayden went, if you 
are not suited with the New York market. Cran 
berries, unlike most other kinds of small fruits, 
are capable of being transported to Europe, with- 
out suffering by the voyage, and we have seen 
American cranberries selling in London at eight 
dollars per bushel, as fresh as when first gathered 
from the marshes. Now let us compare this kind 
of farming, with raising wheat in the northern part 
of Ohio and Michigan, where we believe the price 
the last season has been about forty cents per bushel 
and the produce twentyfive bushels per acre. We 
will suppose the cultivation of one acre of land in 
either crop to be the same, but this is for the sake 
of brevity, and is in favor of the wheat: we will 
allow ‘the wheatto be threshed forevery tenth 
bushel, and that the cranberries cost twenty cents 
per bushel, for harvesting. 

The produce of one acre of wheat, 26 bushels 


at 40 cents, is $10 
Cultivating same $5, threshing same $1, 6 
Net profit, 4 

The produce of one acre of cranberries, 70 
bushels, at $1 50, is $105 
Cultivating same $6, packing same $14, 20 
Net profit, 85 


Thus it would appear that the net profit of one 
acre of cranberries in New England, would be 
equal to twentyone acres and a quarter of wheat in 
the northern part of Ohio and Michigan : now this 
is all well; there are some people who seem to 
require care to make them happy, and thus by emi- 
gration, they can increase their cares twenty fold, 
on the same amount of business, — Genesee Farmer. 





Liasitity or Stace Proprierors.—A verdict 
of Sifieen hundred dollars was obtained, in the S. J. C 
onday in an action for damages brought against 
the proprietors of the Boston and Providence Citizens 
line of stages by an individual whose leg was se- 
verely fractured and who was other wise injured by 
the overturning of the Carriage in whichhe wasa 
passenger on the Boston Neck. 





W oo01.—Something new.— Fora short time past, 
agents for unknown persons have been employed 
in some towns in this vicinity, in buying up all 
the wool on the backs of the sheep, to be delivered 
after shearing. They advanee the cash for it, at 
from 48 to 55cents per pound, One town, it is 
thought, has received, and will receive, in the 
course of the season about $25,000 for wool.— 
Windsor, Vt. Chron, : 





Up to 6th inst. there had been good sleighing, ia 





a tumor on the back to be an aneurism, but anignor- | Toe farmers will be wise enough to profit by it. The 


ant practitioner opened it and the patient bled to New England Farmer states that Capt. Henry Hall, 


Ohio, 4 weeks, a case not known for over 32 yeare, 
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~ GOMMUMLGATPTOUNS. 


To the Editor of the New England Farmer— ; 
Mr Fessenven—lI observe your request in your 


last paper, that I should make some answer to an 
inquiry concerning a swelling originating in the 
neck of a horse of a gentleman in Maine, Ido 
not recognise any disease with which I am ac-| 
quainted ; it may be a form, possibly, of the farcy ; | 
but I profess to know nothing of that disorder ; 





and soil, or distinct grasses? I last year saw (I 
state it, as doubts are entertained of its success,) 
a quarter of an acre of wet, cold land (where it 
does not belong,) covered with a good crop of § lu- 
cerne,’ belonging to a respectable mechanic of 
thistown. He told me that he had sowed five 
/ pounds of it, with his barley, the, year before (it is| 
| stated that ‘lucerne’ takes some time to get its full 


neither do I believe it to be common among us. _strength, )in the ordinary way; that his cattle 
'showed an extreme relish for it, in preference to 
I wish, however, to make a few observations con- - sdb petra ‘a field, | 

cerning other communications in your paper the ‘timothy’ and ‘red clover’ in the same fiel 
As to an important point in agricultural publica- ‘Lucerne’ is, I believe, the oldest _ sae in history, 
tions, I have before given my opinion, I have of- ‘and was grown by the Romans, Carthagenians, 

’ _ . | e . e ° + 7 
. . . ‘4 ? “I . L Ww 
ten myself regretted my ignorance of botany, with-| Egyptians, &e. If it will suc ceed in Ne England, 
out a knowledge of which science, it is, of course ‘it will certainly be an era in our agriculture, bar- | 
e ‘ re, it is, se, 


impossible to identify or describe plants with com- | pengsae ee Po a — res erences for 
\ at will re » less labo succes- 
plete correctness. our drought, that will require less labor In succe 


I could wish, for the benefit of) © ; - : ; 
your readers out of the old commonwealth of S!V© Tenewings, we bean anne OP a hg 
Massachusetts, that your correspondents would a full crop to the nutritivusness of an upland grass, 
sometimes recollect that the language of Massa- to be desired; but I am told ot soeNNe Sous 
chusetts is not spoken all the world over. It, not grow to advantage onaeye oa rich land. Now, 
must excite some surprise, however, that the univer- upland in the Eastern parts of New England, is 
gal term in New England for grass sowed to be mow- | ®Pt_ to be barren: as which point, I do not 
ed, is not understood in Philadelphia ; it is howev- 
er, an indefinite and unmeaning expression, none 
of the grasses, I believe, commonly sowed in New 
England, being natives of England. The term is 
here applied to the grasses we sow to be mowed, 
and to natural upland grass suffered to grow for 
that purpose, to distinguish them from ‘meadow’ 
or ‘fresh grass,’ and ‘salt grass’ and what grows 
where the vicinity of salt water is felt. ‘Meadow’ 
hay and ‘ fresh’ hay are both corrupt and indefinite 
terms. What is meant by ‘biue joint’ and ‘flat 
grass,’ I do not know. ‘Blue grass’ here is also 
called ‘ wild rye ? and grows sometimes in moist- 
er land, but is a common accompaniment of dry 
soils; and is called a certain sign of a soil suita- 
ble for growing Indian corn. Whether it is native 
or not, I do not know; but it is said to be of Eng- 
lish origin, It is very general indeed, The ‘herds 
grass’ of the Southern States J have always under- 
stood to be what we call ‘fowl meadow:’ and 
that this last is not the same grass with ‘red top’ 
(though itresembles it; but is a grass which grows 
in very moist land : red top’ being clearly an up- 
land grass, and making the only superior hay we 
have, though it is never sowed for that purpose ; 
and the superstition has been that it would kill 
horses, which is very far from being received as 
orthodox doctrine by me.) Whether they are 
the same grass, however, and whether they are 
native or not, I_know not. The ‘timothy’ of the! It is impossible (in allusion to the quotation con- 
middle States, here called‘ herds grass,’ T believe | cerning top dressing,) yet awhile, to persuade the la- 
is said tobe native. The terms of ‘ English grass, | borers ‘of this distriet, that dung cannot be ploughed | 
English hay, &c,’ sound unpleasantly to my ears. jin too soon: it is consequently intentionally left to 








to 


of Mr Puinney, that all of our upland was once 
covered with a rich soil; 
fect. There is great foundation, no doubt, for say- 
ing so. I think it exceedingly probable that much 
of such soils, probably the first tilled, was worked 
till it was exhausted; and from our process of 
growing Indian corn, and desert it without cov- 
ering it with anything but weeds, much of its ori- 
ginal goodness has been lost; and that what was 
once an effect, is now acause. I have also no 
doubt that by his method of treating it, it could be 
rendered productive, with the addition of one op- 
eration: that is, planting belts of firs; spruces are 
the handsomest, if they will grow on such land ; 
larches appear to grow here, in poor cold ground, 
very naturally, (but would be of no use a great 
part of the year,) of considerable depth of column, 
on the Northwestern and Northern sides. I have 


trable wood, of considerable height in twentyfive | 
years, ‘on med originally covere d with white oak. 
From what I see ‘immediately before me, it does 
not want to come in on maple and beech land: the 
yellow pine grows unmixed with the white pine ; 
but the pitch pine, the larch and white pine will | 
grow up together: where it is wet, the hemlock: 
and all this on tolerably good land, if it be pas- 
tured. 











(N.B. Everything in this state better thancom-| be thoroughly dried by the sun, and the Scythian | 


mon, except politics, is called English. In Virgin- devastations of our northwesterly winds, as it is 


ia, their celebrated mocking-bird I have heard call- | made, as much as possible ; with the additional ad- | 


ed the English mocking- bird, to distinguish it from | vantage of the process being insured by the assist- 
an inferior bird, called the French mocking-bird : ‘anceof the poultry of the farm. It is also a prac-' 
neither bird being known in France or Greet Brit-| tice with some to break up their land in the autumn, 
ain.) All kinds “of cattle, horses, oxen and sheep | 'and reserve their dung for top dressing in the 
will live on salt hay ; but it must be said in jest, | spring, for fear the juices should run through the 
that is worth as eat as this English hay ; ; stage- | soil. In my immediate vicinity, however, that is, 
coach-horses, whose chief dependence is on their in the town of Rye, a most productive and well-farm- 
corn, the object of giving them long food being | ed town, the soil is almost wholly manured with 
chiefly to keep their food from being too concen-| kelp and rock weed; and the dung is taken al- 
trated, will live on it very well, no doubt ; and on | ways from the barn yard in the autumn and used 
barley straw, a good deal better, It seems there is | as top dressing on their grass land ; not on the 
| whole a bad method, as their land is wet and rocky, 
In what do they dif-' ‘and they must top dress it all they can, from the 


a difference bitwack the ‘red clover’ of the South- 
ern and the Eastern States. 


fer? are they the same grass, altered by climate | 


agree with the opinion expressed in the able address | 


or something to that ef-| 


known the white pine to make an almost impene- | 


labor of working it. They have also abundance 
of sea weed; it being frequently strewed at the 
rate of twenty tons tothe acre, when it is first haul- 
ed. Sea weed is.a most exciting and penetrating 
manure, injures the flavor of vegetables, and gives 
a bright green burnish to grass. It is of no per- 
manent benefit to the soil. 

As to grain’s going through animals unbroken 
and uninjured; it has been recommended, times 
and again, not to give horses grain unbroken on 
this account. 

Quere.—which is most in fault, the horse’s jaws 
‘or his stomach ? This does not apply to old horses, 
who cannot masticate comfortably from a cause pe- 


culiar to the horse. 


Now as toa communication I did myself the 
honor to address you, in which I alluded to the 
Durham cattle, The want of a correct agricultur- 
al vocabulary I take to be agreed to upon all hands. 


The printer amongst other typographical errors, 


attributable to my bad handwriting, has convert- 
ed the term ‘ blood horses’ into ‘long horned’ oxen. 
I intended to say that the term ‘ blood stock,’ 
conld not be applied to the Durham cattle: in the 
first place, because -they do not deserve it; they 
|not being decidedly the best breed, for which I 
will refer you to the accounts of English cattle- 
| shows for the last ten years; in which it will be 
seen, that the Herefords have equalled or excelled 
them. Inthe second place, because their attri- 
butes are the exact opposite of those of ‘ blood 
horses.’ The thorough-bred horse has been bred 
for his muscular strength and his speed; he comes 
to his growth late; is originally of small size; 
possesses extreme delicacy and concentratedness 
of organization; and all the other peculiarities of 
an animal indigenous to a burning climate and an 
arid soil: and is supposed, with some degree of 
reason, to be wholly unmixed and original. The 
Durham ox (though traceable to Holland, a wet, 
cold climate, with a rank vegetation,) is chiefly an 
artificial animal. The English short horn of 1831, 
is not that of 1821; he has been bred chiefly to 
be eaten ; to come to his growth quick ; fatten ex- 
‘uberantly ; to dislike motion ; and to be the larg- 
lest ox in the world. While on this subject, 4 
| will mention that there is a Durham steer in this 
vicinity, originally bred by the breeder of the 
| great ox Columbus, who is considered to bid fair 
to reach the same size. Columbus is not a short- 
horn; but chiefly of our English imported breed ; 
not known what, in particular, I observe in the 
late tour of an English agriculturist in the North 
‘of Germany, that he states that he had seen no 
such specimens ef the Durham cattle in his own 
country, as he was shown there; the bulls of vast 
‘size ; being six feet high and ten feet long. 
J. L, ELWYN, 
Portsmouth, Feb. 14th, 1831. 








FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


IMPORTANCE OF BOTANICAL KNOW- 
| LEDGE. 
| Mr Fessenpen—Struck with the remarks on 
|the ‘ Importance of Correct Names, in regard to 
plants mentioned in the New England Farmer, (and 
these remarks hold good in respect to many of our 
books and periodicals on agriculture and the like,) I 
would through your paper recommend a general at-* 
tention to natural history. It would neither be time 
lost, nor uselessly employed, The objections to it 
are of little weight or real value. The industrious 
and enterprising farmer has often to bear severe 
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losses through ignorance, and as often attributes to 
wrong causes the failure of his crops. The gar- 
dener, imbibing erroneous notions, with his protes- 
sion, oftentimes in his zeal to improve, unsparingly 
destroys the very guardians of his borders and 
parterres. A knowledge of plants, and of the in- 
stincts of animals, birds and insects, however slight, 


is by no means useless, Owing to the miserable 


‘nor the succulent and nutritive from the dry and 
juiceless, 

The study of grasses would be of great conse- 
quence to a mortherly and = grazing kingdom, 
The Botanist that could improve the sward at the 
district where he lived, would be an useful mem- 








soil, would be worth volumes of systematic 


‘local’ nomenclature of plants, and especially of | knowledge: and he would be the best common- 
the grasses, no wonder that so many mistakes exist | wealth’s man that could oceasion the growth of 


and these, too, may be of a very serious charac- 
ter. . Worthless weeds bear the honorable names 
of valuable grasses : and valuable grasses are liable 
to be dishonored and debased by their wretched 
local appellations. As an illustration of this posi- 
tion, the communication of your Philadelphia ¢ In- 
quirer’ in your last No. may be cited, In answer 
to his inquiry concerning ‘ red top,’ the botanical 
name is ‘ 4grostis vulgaris’ and that of white 
top is ‘Agrostis alba’ —Muhlenburg Gram De- 
script. 

Mr Gilbert White in his ‘ Natural History of Sel- 
borne,’ has the following excellent remarks, which 
are much to the present purpose,—The standing 
objection to Botany has always been, that it is a 
pursuit that amuses the faney and exercises the 
memory, without improving the mind or advancing 
real knowledge, and where the science is carried 
no farther than a mere systematic classification, the 
charge is but tootrue, But the botanist thatis 
desirous of wiping off this assersion should be by 
no means content with a list of names ; he should 
study plants philosophically, investigate the laws of 
vegetation : should examine the powers and virtues 
of efficacious plants ; should promote their cultiva- 
tion, and graft the gardener, the planter, and the 
husbandman on the phytologist. Not that system 
is by any meerns to be thrown aside; without systeim 
the field of nature would be a pathless wilder- 
ness—but system should be subservient to, not the 
main object of pursuit, 

Vegetation is highly worthy of our attention, 
and in itself is of the utmost consequence to man- 
kind, and productive of many of the greatest ecm- 
forts and elegances of life. To plants, we owe 
timber, bread, beer, honey, wine, oil, linen, cotton, 
&c, what not only strengthens our hearts, and ex- 
hilirates our spirits, but what secures us from the 
inclemencies of weather, and adorns our persons. 
Man in his true state of nature, seems to be sub- 
sisted by spontaneous vegetation: in middle climes 
where grasses prevail, he mixes some animal food 
with the produce of the field and garden: and it is 
towards the polar system only that like his kindred 
bears and wolves, he gorges himself with flesh 
alone, and is driven to what hunger has never 
known to compel the very beast—to prey upon 
his own species. The productions of vegetation 
have had a vast influence on the commerce of na- 
tions, and have been the great promoters of navi- 
gation, as may be seen in the articles of sugar, tea, 
tobacco, opium, ginseng, betel, pepper, &c. As 
every climate has its peculiar produce, our natural 
wants bring on a mutual intercourse, so that by the 
means of trade, each distant part is supplied with the 
growth of every latitude. But without the know- 
ledge of plants and their culture, we must have 
been content with our hips and haws, without en- 
joying the delicate fruits of India, andthe saluti- 
ferous drugs of Peru. Of all sorts of vegetation 
the grasses seem to be most neglected ; neither the 
farmer nor the grazer seem to distinguish the annual 


‘two blades of grass where one alone was seen 
before.’ R..}, 
Cambridge, Feb. 14, 1831. 





FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER, 


TUMORS IN HORSES. 

Mr Fessenpen—Indolent tumors of much the 
same kind as those referred to by your correspon- 
dent ‘ B. page 234 of your valuable paper have 
been of so frequent oceurrence in this county, 
the past season, as to lead to the reasonable suppo- 
sition that the disorder might be an epidemic. 

The swelling usually commences on the glands 
of the neck, just back of the jaw bone, extending 
in many cases from the wind pipe to the mane, 
and from six to twelve inches down the neck to- 
wards the body. 

Perhaps over an hundred cases have occurred 
under my own observation, since the first of May 
last. All of them, when recent, have readily 
yielded to copious bleeding either in the nose or 
neck, and thorough hand rubbing of the part 
affected,—and here I may be permitted to suggest 
that in this operation the hand should be slowly 
moved, with considerable pressure, in the direc- 
tion that the hair lies, and for a distance above 
and below the diseased point. A light and rapid 
motion of the hand is of no benefit, and a rapid 
motion with pressure is liable to burst the delicate 
blood vessels already to greatly distended. 

By the course above suggested the humors 
are gradually passed from the extended vessels, 
without injury, and forced into the general circu- 


ber of society: to raise a thick turf on a naked | 


toa current of air on the neck, which would have 
\a tendency to cause a swelling of the glands, 
| The girths might have been too tight and thus im- 
| peded the circulation and cause the swelling on the 
side,—or the horse might have been in a high 
condition; his system would be called into great 
‘action by his labor, and during his week’s rest, from 
some extraneous cause, in its return to its uniform 
state, different parts would be differently affected, 
—at any rate every person who has ever wken a 
horse little accustomed to service and put him to 
severe work, has found him extremely subject to 
‘be annoyed by swellings and light tumors on 
various parts, especially when touched by the har- 
ness. In such cases the application of either cold 
or warm water, with hand rubbing, if the horse is 
kept at work, will readily effect a cure. 
| - Southington, Con. Feb, 14, 1831. 


| P.S. In the bleeding of horses, no ligature 
should be applied to the neck, at least until after 
the incision is made ; as much injury is frequently 
|done by the great pressure of the blood in the veins 
of the head, and the neck is liable to swell. The 
incision should be large, and the flow of blood 
accelerated by giving the horse ears of Indian 
| corn to eat as soon as the blood beginsto run, 





PRESERVED RHUBARB, 

Mr Fessenpen—Knowing that you are an ad- 
mirer of the *Tart Rhubarb’ or Pie Plant I take 
the liberty to send you a small quantity of it which 
I preserved, by way of experiment, in sugar, Itmay 
be a new thing, and it may have been done by 
many others before; but however that may be, 
I will endeavor to communicate to you my mode 
of proceeding. 

A quantity of leaf stalks were gathered and 
‘dressed in the usual manner, which (by way of 

hint to those who are unacquainted with the man- 
agement of this valuable plant,) is to take hold of 
the stalk just below the leaf, and witha sudden 
| jerk of the hand separate it from the crown of 
| the root—thig,is apparently a very rash mode of 





lation of the system and are thus entirely removed | proceeding ; but itis much better then to use a 
from the diseased part. In a few instances have | knife. Cut off the leaf, strip off the bark, and 
directed a saturated solution of opium in alcohol | cut the stalks transversely into pieces of about 
to be used as an external application, and in one | three fourths of an inch long—this having been 


obstinate case of long standing an alcoholic tinc- 
ture of cantharides 

It isa difficult matter to prescribe from a des- 
cription of the disease, but I have no doubt that 


his horse, might have been at once reduced if taken 
in season. by bleeding from the nearest vein or 
even by copious bleeding from the neck. ” 

Your correspondent says he has kept his horse 
warm, warmed his drink, physicked him, &c. 
Would not it have been better for the horse had 
he kept him as before, given him his usual feed and 
required of him his ordinary work, A more regu- 
lar and vigorous circulation throughout his system 
would in that case have been kept up, and the 
chance tha* the tumor should pass off would have 
been greater, (especially if the part had been ju- 
diciously rubbed) precisely in the same way that 
horses subject to grease are in many cases entirely 
cured by regular service, 

The cause of the disorder it is difficult precisely 
to point out. IT once had an elegant horse ruined 


by being placed, when warm, by an hostler in a 
stable where was a window through which there 
was a strong draught of air—as he said, To cooL. 





from the perennial, the hardy from the tender, 


‘ B.’s’ horse might have been exposed when warm 


the swelling referred to hy ‘ B’—upon the side of 


done, I spread it in the sun to dry—when it was 
diminished about one half in bulk, I took half its 
weight in sugar, of which I made a syrup, into 
which I put the Rhubarb, half dried, as it was, 
and let it remain some time over aslow fire—after 
which I put it into a china pot which was filled 
almost to the top. When cold I poured a little” 
brandy over it, to prevent it from moulding; stop- 
ped it tight and set it in a cool cellar, where it kept 
perfectly well. 

You will perceive that it is a little bitter, which 
is owing to its having been done a little too late 
in the season; and here I would offer another 
hint.—The ¢ Pie plant’ is always best,when in the 
most vigorous growth, and the person who gathers 
it should take particular care to pick the leaves 
last grown—for a few days’ standing, after they 
have completed their growth, renders them tough 
and bitter.—The want of this precaution is prob- 
ably one of the greatest reasons why new be- 
ginners are not so likely to relish it. 

I have been induced to be thus particular, from 
the circumstance of my own experience on the 
subject—for I have cultivated and used the Rheum 
Undulatum at least seven years, and during that 
period I have been gaining by degrees the very 
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small amount of information I now , possess on) | for chickens, when oul ones are not otherwise to | | hens, and even to his offspring. 


the subject. Yours, truly, 
Newton, Feb, 17, 1831. OTIS PETTEE. 


(G>The article referred to above is very pala-'. 
table, and we doubt not wholesome , as it probably | 

rtakes in some degree of the medical qualities 
of all the plants of that species. Mr Pettee will 
accept of our thanks for the donation, and his de- 
scription of the mode in which it was manufac- 
tured. It will prove a valuable acquisition to our 
dietetic articles, —Eprror. 
a 


wavy DAG bAMD PABUBR, 


. 23, 
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POULT RY _—By THE , Evrror. 
Under this head we shall include hens, geese, | 
ducks, and turkeys, and give a few practical ob- 
servations with regard to each, 


GOSTON, WEDNESDAY SVE NING, FEB 
ae 





The dunghill cock and hen (Phasianus gallus) | 
is a native of the warm countries of the east, is | 


found wild inmany parts of Asia, and is domestica- 
ted in every country, where the arts of agriculture 
and rural economy have made any progress, 

The varieties of this bird, which, according to 
Loudon, are known in Great Britain are— 

The common dunghill cock and hen—middle size, 
of every color, and hardy. 

The game cock and hen—rather small in size, 
delicate in limb, color generally red or brown ; 
flesh white, and superior to that of any other va- 
riety for richness and delicacy of flavor; eggs 
small, 
chickens are difficult to rear from their pugnacity 
of disposition. The game cock has long been in 
use to gratify a depraved taste for a barbarous 
amusement. Loudon says, however, that this 
sort of sport is not so much in vogue, as it has 
been in Great Britain; and we do not know that 
it has ever been much practised in New England, 

The Dorking cock and hen.—This is named 
from a town in Surry, (Eng.) It is the largest va- 
riety ; shape handsome, body long and capacious, 
legs short, five claws on each foot; eggs large, 
and lays abundantly ; color of the flesh inclining 
to yellowish or ivory. Both hens and cocks often 
made into capons. 

The Poland cock and hen were originally import- 
ed from Holland, The color shining black, with 
white tops on the head of both cock and hen ; 
head flat, surmounted by a fleshy protuberance, out 
of which spring the crown feathers. Their form 
plump and deep, legs short with five claws, lay 
abundantly, are Jess inclined to set than any other 
breed ; they fatten quickly and are more juicy and 
rich than the Dorking. This is one of the most 
useful varieties, There is an ornamental subvari- 
ety, known as the golden Poland, with yellow and 
black plumage. 


fine shaped and extremely delicate ; the | 


be had. They are also particularly useful for set- 
ting upon the eggs of partridges and pheasants, be- 


Hens above the 
common size of their respective varieties are by 
no means preferable either as layers or sitters, 


| ing good nurses as well as good layer s. There are |The indications of old age are paleness of the 


‘two varieties of this breed, of which the more 
common is remarkable for having the legs and 
feet furnished with feathers. 


' 
jcombs and gills, 


dulness of color, and a sort of 
downy stiffuess of the feathers, and length and 


The other and more | size of talons, the scales upon the legs becoming 


scarce variety is even smaller; and is most elegant- | large and prominent, 


ly formed, as well as most delicately limbed. 
| There is a society of fanciers of this breed, who | 


bright stands pre-eminent. 

The Chitagong or Malay hen is an Indian breed, 
and the largest variety of the species. They are 
in color, striated yellow and dark brown, long 
necked, serpent headed, and high upon the leg; 
| their flesh dark, coarse, and chiefly adapted to | 
soup. They are good layers, and being well fe di 
produce large, substantial and nutritive eggs; but | 
these birds are too long legged to be steady site rs. | 

The Shackbag or Duke o of Leeds’ breed was fori- 
erly in great repute, but is now nearly lost. It is 
sometimes to be met with at Wokingham, in 
Berkshire, and is so large and the flesh so white, | 
firm and fine as to afford a convenient substitute | 
for the turkey. 

The improved Spanish cock and hen is a cross be- | 
tween the Dorking and Spanish breed, also to be 
found in and about Wokingham. It is a large 
bird with black plumage, w hite and delicate flesh, 
the largest eggs of any British variety, and well 
adapted for capons. 

The foregoing, according to English authors, 
are the principal breeds of the gallus, or cock and 
hen species which are known Great Britain, 
We are notable to say what varieties of this useful 
bird have been introduced into this country, but 
we have observed considerable differences in their 
forms, as well asin their habits. Some kinds have 
a greater propensity to ramble, and to dig up 
seeds, and injure vegetables in gardens, &c, than 
other varieties of the same species, We should 
be glad to obtain and communicate information 
relative to the best breeds of fowls, as we have 
no doubt there is as marked a difference in the 
breeds of hens, as in those of swine or neat cat- 
tle, and the profits of poultry must depend much 
on the kind selected for rearing. 


| 
; 


jnEEDING.—Loudon says ‘It should be a general 





rule to breed from young ‘stock; a two year old 
cock and pullets in their second year. Pullets in| 
their first year, if early birds, will, indeed, probably 
lay as many eggs as ever afte r; but the eggs are 
small, aud such young hens are unsteady sitters 

Hens are in their prime at three years of age, and | 
decline after five, whence, genewally itis not pro- | 
fitable to keep them after that périod, with the ex- 
/ception of those of capital qualifications. Hens, 
with a large comb, or which crow like the cock, | 

are generally deemed inferior; but I have had | 





The number of hens to one cock should be 
from four to six, the latter being the extreme num- 


rear them for prizes, among whom Sir John Se- | ber with a view to make the utmost advantage. Ten 
}and even twelve have formerly been allowed to one 
|cock, but the produce of eggs and chickens, un- 


der such an arrangement will seldom equal that 
to be obtained from the smaller nuwber of hens. 
Every one is aware thatthe spring is the best 
season to commence breeding with poultry, and 
in truth it scarcely matters how early, presuppos- 


jing the best food, accommodation and attendance, 


under which the hens may be suffered to sit in 
January. 

The conduct of the cock towards his hens is 
ge nerally of the kindest description and sometimes 
as in the Polish breed so much so as to be quite 
incredible to those who have not witnessed it, 
It is not an uncommon occurrence, however, for 
the cock to take an antipathy to some individual 
hen ; when it continues for any length of time it 
is best toremove her, and supply her place by 
another, taking care that the stranger be not wor- 
ried by the hens. Spare coops or houses will be 
found useful on such occasions. 

In making the nests, short and soft straw is to 
be preferred, because the straw being long, the 
hen on leaving her nest, will be liable to draw it 
out with-her claws, and with it the eggs. The 
hen it is ascertained will lay eggs without the com- 
pany of the cock ; of course such eggs are barren. 

Eggs for esting should never exceed the age of 
a month, newer to be preferred, as nearly of a size 
as possible, and of the full middle size ; void of 
the circular flaw, which indicates the double 
yolk, generally unproductive, por should there be 
any roughness or cracks in the shells. The num- 
ber of eggs uccording to the size of the ben from 
nine to fifteen, an odd number being preferable, 
in the supposition of theirlying more close. The 
eggs to be marked with apen and ink and exam- 
ined when the hen leaves her nest, in order to de- 


tect any fresh ones which she may have laid, and 


which should be immediately taken from her, as 
they, if hatched at all, would be hatched too late 
for the brood. It is taken for granted that the 


. | box and nest have been made perfectly clean for 


the reception of the hen, and that anew nest 
|has not been sluggishly or sluttishly thrown upon 
ithe old one, from the filth of which vermin are 
| propagated to the great annoyance of the ben, and 
|the prevention of her steady setting. Eggs bro- 
‘ken in the nest should be cleared away the mo- 


The every day cock and hen is a subvariety of hens with large rose combs, and also crowers, ‘ment of their discovery, and the remaining wash- 
the above, of Dutch origin; they are of smaller | which were upon an equality with the rest of the | ed with warm water, and quickly replaced, lest 


size, and said to be great layers. Their tops are 
large and should be periodically clipped near the 
eyes, otherwise, according to Mowbray, they will | 
grow into the eyes of the fowls and render them | 
very subject to alarm. 

The bantam cock and hen isa small Indian breed, 


valued chiefly for its grotesque figure and delicate | 


flesh. Mowbray mentions a subvariety extremely | 
small, and as smooth legged as a game fowl. 


From their size and delicacy they are very con- | bold, active and savage bird, cruel and destructive 
venient, as they may always be used as substitutes ' in his fits of passion, if not well watched, to his 


| stock. Yellow legged fowls are cften of a tender 
“constitution, and always inferior in the quality of 
their flesh, which is of a loose flabby texture and 
ordinary flavor, 

‘The health of fowls is observable in the fresh 
and florid color of the comb, and the brightness 
and dryness of the eyes ; the ‘hostrile being free 
from any discharge, and the healthy gloss of the 
plumage. ‘The most useful cock is generally a 








they adhere to the hen and be drawn out of 
the nest; if necessary the hen’s feathers may also 


be washed, but always with warm water. 
To be continued. 





Early Asparagus.—Mr Roderick Toohey, gar- 
dener at Gov. Gore’s place, has sent to the office 
of the New England Farmer, several bunches of. . 
Asparagus of good size and fine appearance.—We 
believe Mr Toohey has produced the first Aspara- 
gus that has appeared in Boston, for several years 
past, 
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TO HYPOCHONDRIACS, | — 

To be always considering ‘ what we should eat, 
and what we should drink, and wherewithal we 
should be clothed,’ in order to avoid the, approach 
of disease, is the most likely means to provoke its 
attack. A man who is continually feeling his 
pulse is never likely to have a good one. If he 
swallow his food from the same motive as he does 
his physic, it will neither be enjoyed nor digested 
so well, as if he ate it in obedience to the dictates 
of an uncaleulating appetite. 

The hypochondriace who is in the habit of weigh- 
ing his meals, will generally find that they lie 
heavy on his stomach. If he take a walk or ride 
with no other view than to pick‘up health, he will 
seldom meet with it on the road, 

Nothing surely can be more idle and absurd, 
than to waste the whole of our being in endeavors 
to preserve it, to neglect the purposes, in order to 
protract the period of our existence. 





L. M. Wheaton, Esq. of Norton, recently killed 
an ox weighing 1282 Ibs,—tallow 150. 








| 


Several communications are received, and will soon 


appear. 


— 








Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 
A statec meeting of the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society will be held on Saturday, March 5 next, at 10 
o’clock, at the Society’s Hall. 
ROBERT L. EMMONS, 


Feb. 23. Ree. Sec’y. 





North Devon Bull. 
A thorough full-blood Bull of this breed, ‘eight years 
eld in May next, which was imported from England by 


John Prince, Esq., at large cost, is offered for sale or to | 


let on fair terms. - This breed are always of a mahogany 
red color, and having no white except the tip of the tail 
are easily ma‘ched ;—considered the smartest working 
eattle in England; are easy to fat, and considered good 
milkers:—they probably combine the three qualities, as 
wellas any known. Young stock of his getting may be 
seen at Sandwich, N. H. and Westminster, Vt. Apply 
to John B. Russell, (post paid) office of the New England 
Farmer, Boston. Feb. 23. 





Insect Transformations. 

This day published by Lilly & Wait, (late Wells and 
Lilly,) Part Ist of volume 6, Library of Entertaining 
Knowledge, illustrated with beautiful engravings on 
wood, by Bowen. 

© To the Farmer, as well as to the Naturalist, and all 
who love to search into the mysterious and beautiful op- 
erations of nature, the volumes upon Insect. Architecture 
and Transformations, will prove unusually interesting 
Interesting to all, but to the agriculturalist particularly 
useful, in enabling him to understand the origin and the 
character of those numerous insects that blight the ex- 
pected harvest, and nip his promised fruits in the green 
tree and in the bud. Teaching him where such ravages 
may be provided against, and where they must be sub- 
mitted to, as the unavoidable dispensations of Providence.’ 

©The Elephant,’ is ina state of forwardness, and anoth- 
er interesting part upon Biography, with heads of Barry, 
and of Sir Richard Arkwright, in preparation. Feb. 23. 


White Mulberry Trees, 

Gentlemen in want of these plants, can have them, 
two years old, in any quantity not less than 109, faithfully 
packed in moss, at 5 dolls. per hundred, by sending their 
orders to J. B. Russell’s Seed store, No. 52 North Mar- 
ket street, Boston. Feb. 23. 








Early Potatoes, 

For sale by Samvuen Ponp, wu ar the Universalist 
Meeting House, Cambridgeport, a few bushels of his 
a early Potatoes, which took the premium at the 

Tassachusetts Horticultural Society’s Shows last season ; 
and are considered the eartiest variety in this vicinity. 

_ Also, a fine milch COW, with her calf; a superior an- 
imal as a milker, and perfectly gentle. Feb. 23. 


Cow for Sale, ° 
For sale a good Cow, 6 years old, got by Celebs, with 
ealf by Mr Welles’ Durham Short Horn Bull. Price 








40 dolls. Apply to J. B. Russell, (post paid). Feb, 23. 











Farmer Wanted, 

A single or married man is wanted to manage a farm 
in a very pleasant village about 45 miles from Boston. 
He must thoroughly understand his business ; be ac- 
quainted with marketing, and produce the best recom- 
mendations as to his industry and fidelity. Address J. B. 
Russell, Seedsman, Boston, (post paid). Feb. 23. 


Cow Cabbage. 

Just received, at the Seed Store, No. 52 North Market 
street, from London a small quantity of Seed of the Cow 
Cabbage ; it is thought that no plant cultivated in this 
country will give so much fodder from the same space of 
ground, for Milch Cows, as this. It has been successfully 
cultivated to a large extent in New England and the Mia- 
dle States the past year, and promises to be a great acqui- 
sition. Feb. 16. 











Silk Reel. 

These useful machines may be had of the subscriber 
for the low price of $25each. By the help of this reel, the 
silk threads may be extracted from the cocoon with even- 
ness and rapidity. Itis the same for which I received 
the premium of the Massachusetts Agricultural Society, 
and has been a considerable time in use. 

Dedham, Mass. Jan. 25, 1831. 

[CERTIFICATE.] 

I, Edward Brown, of Ashford, Con. late of London, 
England, silk manufacturer, do hereby certify, that | have 
used a considerable quantity of raw silk reeled in the fil- 
ature of Jonathan H. Cobb, of Dedham, Mass.; that I 
find the silk reeled by him equal to the Italian or China 
silk, and is capable of being used in the manufacture of 
any description of silk goods. I further certify the trim- 


J. H. COBB. 


mings for a suit of curtains now in the house of Hon. | 


Daniel Webster, of Boston, was made of raw silk raised 
and reeled by said Jonathan H. Cobb. 

Ashford, Ct. Jan. 15,1831. EDWARD BROWN. 

White Mulberry Seed. 

For sale at the Seed Store connected with the New 
England Farmer, 52 North Market street— 

A small quantity of fresh White Mulberry Seed, of the 
growth of 1830. Gentlemen in want of this Seed that 
can be depended upon, are advised to apply soon, ae the 
supply here, and throughout the country, is uncommonly 
small.—Shert directions for its culture furnished gratis 
with the seed. Feb. 16. 





Ammunition 2%} 

Of the best quality and lowest prices, for sporting— 
constantly for saleat COPELAND’S POWDER STORE, 
65 Broad Street. 

N. B. If the quality is not found satisfactory, it may 
be returned, and the money will be refunded. tf Jan. 7. 


Farm to Let. 

To be leased, for the term of five years, or less, a small 
Farin in Andover, and within four miles of Lowell. A 
good place for the raising of vegetables for the Loweil 
Market. Inquire of HOBART CLARK. 

Andover, Jan. 15, 1831. Jan. 21. 


The public are respectfully informed that sundry per- 
sons, lost to a sense of honor and regardless of the lives 
of the community, have offered and do continue to offer 
for sale an article purporting to be ‘ Dr Moore’s Essence 
of Life,’ but which does not even approach an imitation 
—the bills of Directions have the same caption—enumer- 
ation of diseases and certificates as former bills enclosing 
the genuine article, but the list of agents is not the same, 
The individual against whom [ would most particularly 
guard the public, is Benjamin F. Simpson, of Chester, N. 
H. This man has sold to sundry persons in the city of 
Boston the spurious article—to some individuals he has 
given his own name, to others he has called his name 
Moore—to one person he sold a parce! of his article, and 
affixed the signature of Ebenezer G. Moore—to his bill 
of sale to another person he represented himself as my 
brother, and claimed an equal right with myself to man- 
ufac'ure and vend * Moore’s Essence of Life.’ I should 
not have noticed Mr Simpson if certain deale’s ih Medi- 
cine were not in the habit of receiving from him and 
palming upon country traders the spurious article—whe- 
ther their object is gain, or a wish to injure the reputation 
of the genuine Moore’s Essence, and thereby introduce 
articles of their own composition, | know not—this much 
I do know, the reputation of ‘ Dr Moore’s Essence of 
Life’ is too firmly established to be overthrown by the 
concentrated efforts of spurious dealers. I have long 
known of the circulation of the pretended imitation, and 
have suffered it to pass unnoticed, but the duty L owe the 
public, my aged father, and myself, requires this exposi- 
tion. JOHN S. MOORE. 

Feb. 23. eop6w 


6t 














Grass Seeds, &c, 

For sale at the Seed Store connected with the New 
England Farmer, 52 North Market street— 

A few bushels of genuine Fow! Meadow Grass Seed, 
raised in New Hampshire expressly for this establish- 
ment: also, Lucerne, Rec and White Clover, Tall Mea- . 
dow Oats Grass, (raised for us by Mr Puinney,) Herds 
Grass, Red Top, Orchard Grass, (raised for us by Mr 
Noyes,) Hemp Seed, Flax Seed, Broom Corn, &c; all 
of the very first quality. Feb. 16. 
































SEED 
PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE. 

en = ee = - — a a = 

FROM) To 
APPLES, new, - |barrel.| 175! 2 00 
ee ~: first sort, - | ton, (116 00117 00 
carl, first sort, - | 1130 00 132 00 
BEANS, white, - bushel.) 90; 1 00 
BEEF, mess, - |barrel.| 8 50| 8 75 
Cargo, No. 1, =| " 725) 775 
Cargo, No, 2, » | # 6 50| 6 75 
BUTTER, inspected, No.1, new, - \pound. th ie 
CLiEESL, new milk, > “ 6) 8 
Skimmed milk, : 4 3| 4 
FLAXSEED, - 112 1 
FLOUR, Baltimore, Howard-street,- |barrel.| 6 75 6 87 
Genesee, - 66 6 75, 6 87 
Alexandria, - “ 6 25; 6 50 
Baltimore, wharf, - “ 6 00) 6 25 
GRAIN, Corn, Northern, - |bushel. 70 72 
Corn, Southern Yellow, = - 4“ 66 70 
Rye, : a 75 80 
Barley, - “¢ 60 65 
Onis, - “ 42 16 
HAY, - | ewt. 60) 7 
HOG’S LARD, first sort, new, - | ewt. 9 00; 10 Oo 
HOPS, Ist quality, - “« | 14 00! 15 00 
LIME, - | cask, 70) 75 
PLAISTER PARISretails at —- ‘| ton.| 300| 3 ig 
PORK, clear, - {barrel.| 17 00; 20 00 
Navy mess, . ‘ 13 00) 14 99 
Cargo, No. I, . “ 12 50, 13 5 
SEEDS, Herd’s Grass, - |bushel.? 150) 1 15 
pe Top (northern) - “6 62 15 

sucerne, - tnound. 3 
Red Clover, (northern) . | . “ rH i. 
TALLOW, tried, . cwt. 750, 8 00 
WOOL, Merino, full blood, washed, - pound 60 65 
Merino, mixed with Saxony, | « — 65 75 
Merino, three fourths washod, | “ 52) 58 
Merino, half blood, . “ 48| 40 
Merino, quarter, ° “ 40) 42 
Native, washed, - “a 40) 4@ 
Pulled, Lamb’s, first sort, — - “ 50) «53 
Pulled, Lamb’s, second sort, “ 42! 44 
Pulled, “ spinning, first sort] « 45 50 
PROVISION MARKET. 

BEEP, best pieces, - pound, 8 10 
PORK, fresh, best pieces, - “ 6 q 
whole hogs, & 5} 7 
VEAL, © “ 6, 8 
MUTTON, ° se 4| g 
POULTRY, i 8} 
BUTTER, keg and tub, ° “ 12] 15 
Lump, best, - “ 13) 20 
EGGS, - |dozen| 18 20 

MEAL, Rye, retail - |bushel. 8 
Indian, retail, - “ as 
POTATOES, - “ 25 30 
barrel.| 1 00| 2 00 





CIDER, {according to quality] 





Bricuton Marxet—Monday, Feb. 21. 
[Reported for the Chronicle and Patriot. } 

At market this day, 300 Beef Cattle, (including 44 un- 
sold last week) 526 Sheep, and 230 Swine. All the Swine 
have been before reported. 

Prices—Beef Cattle—A little quicker and a little 
better than last Monday—about the same that they were 
two weeks since. We shall quote from $3 84 to 4 84; a 
few yokes were taken at $5, and one yoke at 5 25. 

Sheep—We noticed one lot taken at $3 42, and two lots 
at 375; also a lot of about 90, unusually large and fat, 
but were not able to ascertain the exact price obtained 
for them, probably about $6 each. 

Swine—The only sale effected was one entire lot, to 
close, of 161, at about 4c ; nothing doing at retail. 





Wool.—Of the lot advertised by Warren, Barry, & 
Park on Friday, we notice the following sold :—1100 lbs 
superior pulled Lambs, 554c per !b cash ; 1000 do Lambs, 
34c p@x lb; 1000 do called Staple, 34c ; 3100 do Merino 
pulled Lambs, 49c ; 3400 do, unwashed, 35 a 36c per Ib 6 
mos. Private sales of about 5000 lbs Spanish Lambs, 
55c per lb 6 mos.— Patriot., 
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MISCELLANY. A Serious Repartee.—The Irish are very happy 
| in their coaversational tact, and the art of repartee. 
Miss Hamilton, in her book on education, gives a When an Irishman makes a blunder, he generally 
very remarkable proof that the memory of percep- makes a good joke, and recompenses the error by 
tion may be enjoyed in high perfection, where all the sly humor it conveys. Their satire, however, 
the other faculties are defective. ‘An ideot so is superior to their mirth. French may be the lan- 
utterly destiute of the faculty of conception, as never guage of love, was once well observed, English of 
to be capable of acquiring the use of speech, (though business, but Irish is the language of expression.— 
it did not appear that his orgyns either of speech or There is no other language, German not excepted, 
hearing, were at all defective) was for a great num- that expresses so much meaning in a few words.— 
ber of years confined to an apartment, where he lhe Irish endeavor to translate this capacity into 
was occassionally visited by his family and friends. English, and to supply with dramatic effect the de- 
In this apartment stood a clock, to the striking of ficiency of expression, A Galway gentleman lately 
which he evidently appeared very attentive, and it entered a coffee house in London, and called for tea ; 
was the only sign of attention, which he ever dis- his brogue attracted the attention of a scented civil- 
played. Every time the clock struck, he made a 14N In an opposite box, who, relying upon his superior 
clucking noise, in imitation of the sound ; and this he accent, resolved to have a jest at the expense of the 
he continued to do as often as he hour returned. After Stranger. The civilian called for tea too; the frish- 
several years, the clock was removed ; when, to the Man called for muffins, so did the civilian; toast, 
surprise of all, he continued, as the hour came, to milk, sugar, &c, were severally called for by the 
make exactly the same noise. He was perfectly Irishman, and as severally echoed by the fop, who 
exact in the calculation of the time, and never miss- enjoyed in his corner the supposed embarrassment 
edan hour in the day or the night; nor did he ever to which he was subjecting the Galway man. At 
cluck one too many, or too few. ‘Yo the hour of his last, with the greatest composure, and if possible a 
death he continued to give exact notice of the lapse richer brogue, the Irishman desired the waiter to 
of time without the slightest variation ! ‘bring up pistols for two,’—the jester’s echo was si- 
wet Bae alhtallaNetbininielote lenced.—English paper. 
In popular Essays, by the same writer, we find | - 
an anecdote which illustrates how completely the, Mr Wilkes (in his juvenile days) going to Dolly’s 
senses may be absorbed by intense attention to one | chop-house, accidentally seated himself near a rich 
object: ‘a wounded officer, after having received and purse-proud citizen, who almost stunned him 
all the assistance he could from the most able ser- with roaring for his slake, as he called out. Mr 
geons in London, still continued to suffer agonizing Wilkes, in the mean time, asking him some common 
pain, and was finally obliged to quit the service and | question, received a very brutal answer; the steak 
go home to his friends in the country. In this re- coming at that instant, Mr Wilkes turned to his 
mote situation, he was attended by a very young’ friend, saying, ‘Sce the difference between the City 
practitioner, who declared his belief that a piece of and the Bear Garden; in the latter the bear is 
the leather of the belt had been carried by the ball brought to the stake, but here the steak is brought 
into the shoulder blade, from whence it might be tg the bear.’ 
extricated by an operation. Experienced surgeons, | 
when consulted, rejected the idea; but the young! About the year 1500, a Chinese merchant opened 
man, worn out by suffering, at last consented to the a mine of precious stones. As soon as it was known 
operation. ‘The surgeon, whose reputation was the Emperor caused itto be shut with this observa- 
deeply interested in the event, pertormed it with tion: ‘ Useless labor causes sterility ; a imine of 
complete success ; and triumphantly producing the precious stones does not produce corn.’ 
piece of leather began to compliment his patient for 
the fortitude he had displayed: ‘I have not even’ 
heard you utter a groan,’ said he. The attendants 
could not forbear smiling ; for in fact, the poor suf 
ferer had uttered such piercing shiieks as to be 
heard for furlongs! 











A Sailor belonging to a man of war, having been 
or his good behaviour promoted, from a fore-mast 
man to a boatswain, was ordered on shore by his 
Captain to receive his commission at the Admirality 
ke = = Office. Jack went accordingly ; and thus described 

Doctor Warren in the course of his very interest- his reception afterwards to his companions: ‘I bore 
ing address on the subject of anatomy, mentioned one away large, said he, for the Admirality-Office ; and 
very remarkable case which had occurred under his on entering the harbor I espied a dozen or two 
own observation. A sailor on board of a U. 8S. ship quill-drivers. I hailed’ em;—not a word said they. 
fractured his skull, and the bone pressed in upon Hollo! again said I. Nota word said they. Shiver 
the brain. The result was total imbecility of mind, my top-sails, but what can this mean? said I. ‘Then 
and forgetfulness of speech. After continuing in I took a guinea from my pocket, and holding it up 
this helpless state of idiocy four years, trepanning was to my peeper, Hollo; again said I. Oh! Hollo, 
advised by Dr W. ‘The bone had settled in, with such returned they. So, so, my boys, cried I, you are 
au uneven surface, that the use of the circular saw like Balaam’s ass, are you? You could not speak 
was extremely difficult and dangerous ; however Dr until you saw the Angel !’ 
Warren deemed it the only alternative-+either way, | . 
death seemed ready to seize the puor victim. 

The experiment was tried with perfect success; 
and, wonderful to relate, upon the removal of the} 
bone, his senses, and his speech returned! He wish- 
ed the doctor a Happy New Year and for the first 
time in his life, said he had a right to apply fora 
pension.—.Mass. Jour. 


Violent Courtship.—During the excesses of 
the Jacobin party in Paris, Schneider, who was 
Commissary of the French Government at Stras- 
burgh, was distinguished by the atrocity of his act- 
ions. A Priest of the name of Funck having made 
his recantation, and taken the civic oaths, request- 
ed Schneider to find him a wife: he assembled the 
young women of Strasburgh, and addressed them 
In a speech, in which he declared, that whoever 





Biblical Lore.— Ata recent discussion on some 
points in biblical history, ithappened tobe remarked ‘ a 
that there was no account of the death of Eve. ‘ Nor | Should refuse Citizen Funck for a husband, should 
of Adam either, said one of ihe company. ‘I beg be considered as a suspected person, and punished 
your pardon,’ replied a religious lady, ‘ if you read | by the guillotine. The amorous Priest, of course, 
your bible carefully, you will find it stated that| found a pretty wife. 

Adam was gathered to his forefathers !’ 





— The amount of property left in pledge with twelve 
An English paper thus announces the birth of | pawn-brokers in New York during the year ending 
twins: Mrs Shoe, the wife of a shoemaker in Dover, | January, 1°31, was $108,000. Among the articles 








Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 

The subscriber respectfully informs the Farmers and 
Planters of the Western States, that he hes just arrived 
in this city from Boston, with a large and general assort- 
ment of AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS of the most 
approved kinds; with also a general and very extensive 
assortment of Grass, GARDEN, FieLp, FLowerR and 
flexes Seeps, which will be found to comprise a larger 
variety than has ever before been introduced into the 
Western country. 

The above articles have been recently purchased from 
the well known Agricultural Establishment of Messrs 
NEweELtand Russe LL, in Boston, and were selected by 
the subscriber himself, (who has been vor several years 
engaged in the business) with great care. Those who 
may call at his 4gricultural Warehouse, No. 23, Lower 
Market street, between Sycamore and Main streets, will 
be assured of finding every article wanted in the agri- 
cultural line, of a superior quality and at fair prices. 


8S. C. PARKHURST. 


Cincinnati, Jan. 1831. 


Dr Hull’s Patent Truss. 
CASE OF MR FISIIBURN, 

Dr Hvuut, Sir—Under the advice and direction of 
Dr Knapp, [have been cured within the year past ofa 
bad rupture of 9 years’ standing, by the use of one of 
your patent trusses, had wo: various kinds of trusses 
before I got one of yours, but they were very burden- 
some to me. Your truss, on the contrary, is comfortable 
to wear, and as convenient to put off and on as a pair of 
spectacles. I wore it not to exceed five months, and 
found myself cured. I have not bad it on for six months 
past, and have exerted myself violently at wrestling, 
jumping, riding, and other hard exercises without any 
return of the complaint, not even a feeling of weakness 
in the part. In fine, your truss has made me as sound 
and well as ever I was; it is one cf the most valuable 
inventions in the world. H. N. FISHBURN. 

Ba.LTimore, Jan. 1831. 

> Dr Hull’s Trusses are sold by Eben. Wight, (sole 
agent for this city,) Milk-st. opposite Federal-st. 

Feb. 11. eop3t 


Yellow Locust Seed. 

Just received and for sale at the Seed Store connected 
with the New England Farmer Office, No. 52 North 
Market Street, 

A few Ibs. genuine Vellow Locust Seed, (Robinia 
pseudoacacia) saved near Harrisburg, Pa. expressly for 
this Establishment. The excellence of this tree for ship 
timber and fences, its rapid growth, and its beneficial ef- 
fects on sandy, barren plains, where it thrives well, are 
too well known to require comment. 


Durham Short Horns. 
For sale, several of the pure breed, descendants of the 
| celebrated animals presented by ApMiRAL Sir Isaac 
Corrin, to the Massachusetts Society for the Promotion 
/of Agriculture. The pedigiee of these animals can be 
| given as fur back as Hubback, who was calved in 1777, 
and is reputed the foundation of this much admired stock. 
Also, several Heifers bred from the same, of various 
grades, from half up to seven eighths blooded animals, 
For particulars, inquire of E. Hersey Derby, Salem. 

Salem, October, 1830. 
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was, on the 9th inst. safely delivered of a pair of peagee were no less than 120,000 garments, and 
Shoes. '16,000 sheets, blankets and counterpanes. 


Montreal, L. C.—A. Bowman , Bookseller. 
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